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unsuspected amplitude that the application of purely scientific
discoveries can take under certain conditions.
X-rays had had only a limited usefulness up to the time of the
war. The great catastrophe which was let loose upon humanity,
accumulating its victims in terrifying numbers, brought up by
reaction the ardent desire to save everything that could be
saved and to exploit every means of sparing and protecting
human life.
At once there appeared an effort to make the X-ray yield its
maximum of service. What had seemed difficult became easy
and received an immediate solution. The material and the
personnel were multiplied as if by enchantment. All those who
did not understand gave in or accepted; those who did not know
learned; those who had been indifferent became devoted. Thus
the scientific discovery achieved the conquest of its natural field
of action. A similar evolution took place in radium therapy, or
the medical application of radiations emitted by the radio-
active elements.
What are we to conclude from these unhoped-for develop-
ments revealed to us by science at the end of the nineteenth
century? It seems that they must make our confidence in
disinterested research more alive and increase our reverence
and admiration for it.
It is very nearly impossible to discern in this drily technical
little book how important were Marie Curie's own initiatives.
What fiendish ingenuity she used to find impersonal formulas,
what a rage for effacing herself for remaining in the shadows!
The "I" was not detestable to Marie: it did not exist. Her
work seems to have been accomplished by mysterious entities
which she names by turn "the medical organisations,** or else
"they," or, in cases of extreme necessity, "we/* The discovery
of radium itself is dissimulated among "the new radiations
revealed to us by science at the end of the nineteenth century/'
And when she is compelled to speak of herself, Mme Curie
attempts to merge into the nameless crowd: